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Germany. Greiner contributes to our insights 
by, for instance, highlighting the fact that the 
presence of the Allied powers after 1945 
served to soak up the bitterness and resent- 
ment of many Germans over their defeat and 
impoverishment and thus did not bürden the 
developing new democratic institutions, as 
had happened after 1918. But he credits the 
Allies with too much of a liberal and generous 
spirit toward the Germans. Allied offers of Co- 
operation could by no means be turned down; 
at best it was possible to modify Allied Instruc- 
tions. They could not be rejected outright. 
Konrad Adenauers skills as chancellor con- 
sisted partly of his having recognized that at 
an early stage; he hardly ever attempted to 
refuse to cooperate. It is also questionable 
whether the West Germans had arrived, under 
American cultural influences, at a "respect for 
cultural plurality and the acceptance of indi- 
vidual differences" and become a much more 
easygoing and tolerant society by the late 
1950s. This is a much too optimistic Interpre- 
tation; even by the late 1960s that new degree 
of tolerance could be found in very few sectors 
of West German society. The cultural Ameri- 
canization of the frg required a much longer 
time span than a mere fifteen years, as claimed 
here. 

Among other interesting chapters in the 
book is Alfons Söllner s article on the influence 
of emigrants who returned to Germany after 
1945; it persuasively demonstrates the role 
men (and very few women) such as Arnold 
Bergstraesser played in linking Western ideas 
of democracy and human rights with German 
intellectual traditions. Much interesting Infor- 
mation can also be found in Klaus Naumanns 
chapter on early military relations between 
Bonn and Washington and in Werner Bührer 's 
contribution on the reaction of West German 
employers and Company directors to the new 
competitive pressure exerted by the United 
States on Germany 's traditionally much more 
corporatist economic structure. Bührer 's essay 
is complemented by Rainer Hanks chapter on 
the inability of the Berlin Republic to create 
more Jobs and reduce unemployment to any 
substantial degree and by Waltraud Schelkle 's 
comparison between the European currency 
zone and the dollar zone. To many readers the 



chapters by Raimund Lammersdorf and Wolf- 
gang Kraushaar will be of particular relevance. 
Lammersdorf has written an insightful chapter 
on the complex German and American re- 
sponse to the Holocaust after 1945 and on the 
two nations' very different responses to the 
question of collective or individual guilt. 
Kraushaar s article on the role model character 
of American civil disobedience, as demon- 
strated by the civil rights movement of the 
1960s, for West Germany s emerging protest 
and youth culture convincingly demonstrates 
the Americanization of West German society 
independent of the approval of the American 
model by Germany s ruling elites. Most 
(though not all) of the articles in this book add 
new perspectives to our thinking on the Amer- 
icanization of West German society in the first 
two or three decades after World War II. They 
also open up many issues that have so far been 
largely ignored in the literature. The Ameri- 
canization of West German politics, econom- 
ics, and society certainly requires further in- 
depth analysis. 

Klaus Larres 
Library ofCongress 
Washington, D.C 

Cold War Constructions: The Political Culture 
of United States Imperialism y 1945-1966. Ed. 
by Christian G. Appy (Amherst: University of 
Massachusetts Press, 2000. xii, 340 pp. Cloth, 
$60.00, isbn 1-55849-217-8. Paper, $18.95, 
isbn 1-55849-218-6.) 

Cold War Constructions is a book with an 
agenda. Its contributors seek to find causal 
linkages between U.S. foreign policy, which 
they equate with imperialism, and cultural 
politics at home and abroad in the first two 
decades of the post-World War II era. Taken 
as a whole, the eleven chapters illuminate the 
origins and boundaries of a broadly construed 
cultural cold war. The books editor, Christian 
G. Appy, author of the splendid Working-Class 
Wir: American Combat Soldiers and Vietnam 
(1993), frames the volume by casting the es- 
says as a scholarly response to James Burn- 
hams call in 1947 for the creation of a global 
American empire. All contributors assume 
that U.S. officials from the Truman adminis- 
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tration onward heeded Burnhams call to im- 
perial activism. 

Mark Bradley makes the case for "the es- 
sential role of cultural forces in conditioning 
American policy toward Vietnam." The very 
language chosen by Americans, itself a cultural 
expression, focused on a lack of virility among 
Vietnamese men that, when combined with 
Washingtons doubts about the French colo- 
nial project in Vietnam, raised the specter of a 
favorable reception for Marxism there. The 
chosen antidote for effeminacy, and for com- 
munism as well, was a new racialist and Orien- 
talist discourse that would offer Vietnam not 
meaningful independence, but "a new father 
in the American image." Chris tina Klein con- 
vincingly shows how familial metaphors in the 
pages of the Saturday Review helped to expand 
the global interests of the United States from 
their customary site in Europe to Asia. Often, 
as seen in the discourse of adoption by the 
Christian Childrens Fund, these cultural met- 
aphors became tangible as American Citizens 
"adopted" children by donating as little as ten 
dollars per month toward their support or ed- 
ucation, thereby saving them from Commu- 
nist enslavement. 

The synergistic linkage between language 
and the practice of what contributors see as a 
foreign policy of Obligation to others is devel- 
oped in subsequent case studies. Success was 
no more than mixed. The provision of food 
aid to India in the early 1950s, Andrew J. Rot- 
ter finds, led not to a celebration of American 
largess, but instead to fears in New Delhi that 
Washington did not recognize, or was actually 
trying to undermine, Indias Status as an im- 
portant nation. A "Letters to Italy" campaign 
by Italian Americans during the 1948 parlia- 
mentary elections, described by Wendy L. 
Wall, forged a powerful network of bonds, re- 
ally new identities, that proved useful in op- 
posing Communism. These cultural construc- 
tions of identity were not always efficacious. 
Penny M. Von Eschen, continuing her impor- 
tant work on race and foreign policy, sees 
American jazz artists who toured abroad in the 
1950s and 1960s not only as "jambassadors" 
but also as emissaries who criticized race rela- 
tions at home. Jonathan Nashel covers well 
largely familiär ground in his chapter on the 



problems that modernization theory, a kind of 
"civil religion," brought to Americas Vietnam 
policy. 

Compelling essays by John Foran on Time 
magazine and Iran, by Appy on the Eisen- 
hower administration and Guatemala, and by 
James T Fisher on the Vietnam lobby contend 
that a hegemonic cultural discourse underlay 
U.S. efforts — whether conservative or lib- 
eral — to construct a global anticommunist 
consensus. The strongly competitive natures 
of policy makers and privileged private Citi- 
zens carried over into the policy-making 
sphere and revealed, contrary to more tradi- 
tional historical narratives, how intensely pro- 
active these individuals were throughout the 
Cold War. Finally, Van Gosse on the diverse 
appeal of Fidel Castro as "the White Guerrilla" 
and Kevin Gaines on black power and Ameri- 
can expatriates in Kwame Nkrumah's Ghana 
examine various obstacles to forming a con- 
sensus about perceived radical and Commu- 
nist threats to Cold War America. The Burn- 
ham-inspired political culture of the times, it 
is clear, faced a difficult task. 

William O. Walker III 
Florida International University 
Miami, Florida 

The Wizards of Langley: Inside the cias Direc- 
torate of Science and Technology. By Jeffrey T 
Richelson. (Boulder: Westview, 2001. xiv, 386 
pp. $26.00, isbn 0-8133-6699-2.) 

This book celebrates the triumphs of the Di- 
rectorate of Science and Technology of the 
Central Intelligence Agency (cia) over some 
forty years of the Cold War. While not entirely 
uncritical, Jeffrey T Richelson concludes that 
the directorates "foresight and successes far 
outdistance its follies and failures." 

As an institutional history of a key branch 
of the CIA, this account focuses on prominent 
programs and individuals whose mission was 
to harness science and technology in pursuit 
of secret intelligence. Most of the effort fo- 
cused on high-technology spying on the So- 
viet Unions nuclear weapons program. 

Richelson offers a great deal of original ma- 
terial based on research in CIA documents, 
memoirs, and interviews. There are two ap- 



